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Now as never before are economy 
and convenience fused; the Phoenix 
embraces “remainders.” The new 
Remainder Catalogue lists hundreds 
of perfectly new books in mint con- 
dition at half price or less. 


Bargain is a hard-worked word: its 
real meaning is shown here. Note 
The Private Correspondence of Pepys, 
3 volumes. Its authority is unques- 
tioned; its production impeccable. 
Published at 54s. it is offered at 
10s. 6d. It is typical. 


Phoenix adds its payment at con- 
venience service. It enables you (if 
you like) to get the bargains while 
they’re going, liquid cash irrespec- 
tive. Through no other service is 
book acquisition so easy. 
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BOOK-SELLING” (68 pages) from 
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Owing to the very great success, 
both at home and abroad, of 


The Daily Message 


Hon. Editor, Rev. Wood-Samuel. 
The Quarterly | tne: of 
THE CHURCH BIBLE STUDY UNION. 
It has been suggested by a Bishop that a 
copy should reach the hands of all 
Incumbents, who, on seeing it, would 
readily adopt it for use in their parishes. 
An Archbishop has said: “I am sure that 
the Church Bible Study Union may be of 
great help in keeping those who belong 
fo it steadfast in their faith.” 
1s. 6d. per annum, post free, 
Specimen copy sent post free. 
e Secretary, 
THE DAILY MESSAGE, 
The Guardian Office, 
14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THIS WEEK: 
Trumpets, Literal and Figurative 
Walt Whitman and Bayard Taylor 
George 11! and the South Sea 
Turner's ‘ Téméraire’ 








NOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 2, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane London, E.C.4, (Telephone: Holborn 
5708-9). Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. 
$10, including postage, two half-yearly indexes 
and two cloth binding cases, or £1 lds. 4d. a 
year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) 
should be sent to the manager, at the above 
address. 








a Memorabilia. 


LINTERMEDIAIRE, No. 1875, opens with 

a query about Napoleon as catechist. At 
St. Helena he is said to have found a child 
of ten whose parents had no religion and to 
have supervised his studies in the catechism 
for two years. It is pointed out that this 
story is not likely to be true. ‘ Asile, lieux 
de Franchise’ recalls the famous Sanctuary 
of Westminster. A reply on the “fleur de 
lys’ shows its ancient use by the Kings of 
France and so puts aside the legend that 
“flower of Louis” is the true derivation. 
“Lys”? or “lis”? is a lily, and perhaps 
some earlier annotators have explained that 
in this case it is an iris. In English 
heraldry the Fleur de Lys and the Lily are 
two distinct bearings, and Spenser, in the 
‘ Faerie Queene,’ mentions first one and then 
the other. 


WE notice with regret that the Arts League 

of Service, founded 18 years ago, is 
to cease work, from lack of adequate support. 
Three times a year the players left London 
and travelled extensively to supply audiences 
with plays, folk songs and dances. They 
have included several people now well estab- 
lished on the stage. 

It is a great pity that this wide revelation 
of drama for people who would otherwise 
hardly see it at all is to be lost. The cinema, 
however, with its cheap seats, and its tre- 
mendous advertisement, including vast 
sums of money spent on plays and performers 
too easily pee we as ‘‘ stars,’’ has by this 
time become a serious menace to any other 
form of drama. It is a colossal business, and 
has spoilt by this time a good many classics. 
It seems strange that scenario writers should 
play such tricks with the world’s greatest 
stories. But the audiences contemplated may 
know nothing of the plays of Shakespeare, 








stories of shame. and repentance like Tol- 
stoy’s ‘ Resurrection,’ or masterpieces of 
lively romance like ‘The Three Mus- 
keteers.’ They yield a ready assent to relent- 
lessly gaudy and sentimental displays. But 
the impression made is generally, we think, 
of a fugitive sort. As Ovid wrote many 
years ago, 
Quod caret alterna requie durabile non est. 


R. Laurence Housman’s ‘ Victoria 
Regina’ is now being played, having 
been passed by the Censor after numerous 
rejections. It is the fashion to-day to put 
on the stage and the cinema many eminent 
persons who were well-known to plenty of 
people still alive, and Victoria has had so 
much written about her of late that those 
who have not seen her should have a good 
idea of her as a character. We are not clear 
that the stage profits much by this means 
of attraction. Characters typical of “ the 
age and body of the time,’ showing its 
‘form and pressure ’’ (especially the latter), 
are surely preferable to direct presentations 
of human personalities, though these may 
supply a point here and there. If such 
typical plays cannot be written by compe- 
tent playwrights and produced by intelligent 
managers, our drama is in a poor way. 
Indeed, at present it offers very little for 
which a judicious prophet would claim per- 
manent value, 
WE had nearly forgotten one form of 
drama now effectively used in England. 
The Pageant, though it does not afford 
much scope for declaiming speeches, gives 
a good chance for massed voices and scenic 
arrangement in a good setting. A Historical 
Pageant is due at Chester on July 10, in 
aid of local charities, and one episode, the 
opening of Grosvenor Bridge by Princess 
Victoria of Kent, has already attracted a 
host of enthusiasts from all parts of Eng- 
land. Numerous genuine dresses of the 
period are to be revived and worn by the 
great-grandchildren of their owners. But 
most of them have had to be “let out.” 
The wasp waists of the period—we recall a 
lady who could manage a span of 15 inches— 
have been put out of date by a race of 
Amazons who indulge freely in all sorts of 
sports demanding unhampered movements, 
and can drive a golf ball 300 yards! 


A WILL existing in a copy only was 

accepted by the President of the Pro- 
bate Court last week in strange circum- 
stances which seem more like fact than 
fiction. The will was that of a Mrs, Martha 
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Simmons, who lived near Chester. 
not sign it herself, as she had practically lost 
the use of her right hand. Her Doctor did 
this for her in her presence and on her 
direction. He has since died and the will 
was lost during a sale of furniture. The 
copy, which was duly attested, has been ac- 
cepted until the original is found. It is 
strange that she did not make a cross with 
her left hand, but perhaps the report of 
the case we read was not complete in detail. 


ILLIAM Lane, of the Minerva Press, was 
a person of considerable importance in 
his day. He supplied exciting reading to 
our ancestors and was able to keep a carriage 
out of the profits. An exhaustive monograph 
on him is due this summer from Dorothy 
Blakey, and will be issued by the Biblio- 
graphical Society. Progress in the print- 
ing has been slow, as she lives in distant 
Vancouver, on the further side of British 
Columbia, 


She did 


HE Genealogist’s Magazine for June is an 

excellent number, opening with a lec- 
ture delivered last February by Mr. Geoffrey 
H. White on ‘Coronation Claims.’ The 
earliest coronation for which a Court of 
Claims was appointed was that of Richard II 
in 1377. We have, Mr. White points out, 
* the full text both of the petitions and the 
decisions.’’ The earliest account belongs to 
1236, but in between these two dates little is 
on record. The officers of the King’s house- 
hold usually performed their duties by 
deputy, but returned to their original func- 
tions for a coronation. The Stewardship was 
disputed, also the rights of the Master 
Chamberlain, which were hereditary in the 
family of De Vere. We do not know if the 
gentleman-usher whose work for William I 
is said to be recorded in the curious name 
‘* Fettiplace ’’ survived for any time. The 
history of the Marshal shows one of the few 
words in English which have risen in esti- 
mation. The Dymoke who claimed to be 
King’s Champion still held the historic 
estate owned by the successful claimant of 
1377, a remarkable record indeed. In ‘ Sul- 
grave and the Washingtons’ Mr. S. H. Lee 
Washington points out the serious errors 
which have been current concerning the sale 
of a Washington manor in 1610 and the two 
other manors in_ the parish. One 
of the Reviews pays a deserved tribute to 
the admirable work in ‘The Complete 
Peerage,’ by G. E. C., now in its ninth 
volume, and the expert hands of Mr. H. A. 
Doubleday. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





TRUMPETS, LITERAL AND 
FIGURATIVE. 


HOEVER has heard a competent per- 
formance of Handel’s duet for soprano 
and trumpet knows something of that instru- 
ment’s brilliant and exciting tone. The 
seraphim who speak in these accents are no 
sentimental angels from a Christmas card, 
but powerful and very awful beings, in close 
touch with the Almighty Who used the same 
instrument on Mount Sinai. His proud 
rival so summoned his forces in a famous 
stanza of Tasso: 


The trump of Tartarus, with iron roar, 
Called to the dwellers the black regions 
under; 
Hell through its caverns trembled to the 


core, 
And the blind air  rebellowed to the 
thunder : 
Never yet fiery bolt more fiercely tore 
The crashing firmament, like rocks 
asunder ; 
Nor with so huge a shudder earth’s founda- 
tions 
Quake to 


their mighty heart, lifting the 
nations.1 7 


But a legend loved by Burne-Jones and 
told by him to a friend on the last day of 
his life, presents the great rebel in more 
pathetic guise: ‘‘ Every morning the trum- 
pets ring out in heaven, and when the devil 
was turned out they asked him what was the 
thing in heaven that he missed most, and 
he answered, ‘ I miss most the trumpets that 
sounded in the morning.’ ”’ 

Power, says Edward FitzGerald, whether 
spiritual or physical, is the meaning of the 
trumpet. But he admits that trumpets have 
been so little spiritual in use, that they have 
been the provocatives and celebrators of physi- 
cal force since the beginning of the world. 
“The trumpet’s loud clangor excites us to 
arms,’’ as Dryden sings with something of 
the instrument’s direct and piercing sonority ; 
and in one of his plays a blind girl speaks 
of its ‘‘angry fighting face.” When 
Achilles in Homer delivered his famous shout 
from the rampart, its inspiriting effect on the 





1 Leigh Hunt’s version here given is an im- 
provement on Fairfax’s, and immeasurably 
better than Beattie’s heroics. 
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flying Greeks is likened to that of a trumpet: 


And as the clear voice of a trumpet blown 

Against a town by spirit-withering foes, 

So sprang the clear voice of Aeacides, 

And when they heard the brazen cry, their 

hearts 

All leapt within them. 

It is noteworthy that the use of the instru- 
ment in warfare was a quite late innovation 
in the Greek military system. It is Asiatic 
in origin, and the Spartans used only flutes 
to control, not trumpets to excite. Zeus 
does not trumpet; the famous nod that shud- 
dered Olympus is possibly more sublime than 
the trumpet blasts of Jehovah. Homer’s 
only other reference is by way of metaphor. 
When the Olympians fell to fighting one 
another, that crisis of the war is marked by 
a phrase more Aeschylean than Homeric, as 
Dr. Leaf observes: ‘‘and great heaven 
trumpeted about them.’? The military use 
was no more popular at Athens than at 
Sparta; however, Homer knew of its 
inspiriting effect, and modern writers have 
no doubt of it. Gibbon was a philosopher, 
and himself superior to that sort of nonsense, 
but he admits ‘‘ that the mechanical opera- 
tion of sounds, by quickening the circula- 
tion of the blood and spirits, will act on 
the human machine more forcibly than the 
eloquence of reason and honour.’’ A simi- 
lar sentiment is conveyed in perhaps the most 
inadequate lines ever written on this formid- 
able instrument ; they come from the reformer 
of our numbers, Mr. Edmund Waller: 


By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids, 
We learn that sound, as well as_ sense, 
persuades. 


And he was so proud of that precious couplet 
that he used it twice. Keats writes more 
movingly of ‘‘ the fierce intoxicating tones 
of trumpets ’’ ; Bacchus’s trump is ‘‘earnest”’ ; 
they are not for the praise of Venus; again 
they are “ snarling’’ or ‘‘ syren”’; always 
their emotional effect is insisted on. So 
also in Crashaw’s poem: 


And when the trumpets call 
Hot Mars to th’ harvest of death’s field, and 


woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands. 
Leigh Hunt describes the impressive effect 
of trumpet music in pageantry : 


A princely music unbedinned with drums; 
The mighty brass seems opening as it comes; 
And now it fills, and now it shakes the air, 
And now it bursts into the sounding square. 


Milton does not seem to have been much 





impressed by the trumpet. Angelic and 
infernal trumpets are mentioned several 
times in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and of course there 
is ‘“‘the trump of doom’’; but they are 
nowhere made much of. Or their note may 
possibly have been intolerable to him, as it 
was to Mozart, and is to~ some children. 
Heine was not so sensitive. As he listened 
to the quiet evening music outside a café in 
Verona, a sudden blare of trumpets thus 
affected him; ‘‘ Then is the spirit awakened 
as by a ray of sunshine, rich flowering emo- 
tions and remembrances with deep black eyes 
bloom afresh, and thoughts soar above them 
like cloud-drifts, proud, slow-moving, 
eternal.”’ 

When Gibbon wrote of ‘‘ the harsh and 
mournful music of the barbarian trumpet,”’ 
he was probably describing the note of a 
different instrument, such as the curved horn 
on which Allecto blew her dolorous blast in 
the ‘ Aeneid.’ The old Irish trumpeters 
could imitate the croaking of a raven; and 
Plutarch tells us how the people of Busiris 
forbade the use of trumpets because their 
note resembled the braying of an ass. This 
extended use of the word may serve to 
explain Shakespeare’s epithet ‘‘ sullen,” re- 
jected by Dr. Johnson. King John dismisses 
the French ambassador with the words: 


Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 
And sullen presage of your own decay, 


on which Johnson comments: ‘‘ By the 
epithet sullen, which cannot be applied to a 
trumpet, it is plain that our author’s imagi- 
nation had now suggested a new idea. It is 
as if he had said, be a trumpet to alarm with 
our invasion, be a bird of ill omen to croak 
out the prognostick of your own ruin.’’ The 
sadness which Johnson found in the music 
of French horns at a _ funeral William 
Morris attributes to the trumpet: ‘‘ Wailing 
of women, and the still sadder and more 
awful wailing of the great trumpets, which 
seemed to be gathered sorrow from the hearts 
of the men, who themselves could not wail 
because of their manhood.’’ But he may 
have used the name loosely. Neither sadness 
nor excitement, but something of what Keats 
meant by the epithet ‘‘earnest,’’ was the 
effect of Hogni’s blast before the final fight 
of the Niblungs in Atli’s hall: 


And he took the mighty metal, and kissed the 
brass of war, 

And its shattering blast went forward, and 
beat back from the gable-wall, 

And shook the ancient timbers, 


and the 
carven work of tte hall; 
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Then it was to the Nibling warriors as their 
very hearts they heard 
Cry out, nor glad, nor sorry, nor hoping, nor 


afear’d, 

But touched by the hand of Odin, smit with 
foretaste of the day 

When the fire shall burn up fooling, and the 
veil shall fall away. 


As to the effect of trumpets on animals, I 
have not much information. They aroused 
Job’s war-horse to the remarkable exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Ha! ha!’’ which Renan, to Tenny- 
son’s indignation, rendered by ‘‘ Allons!’’ 
And Lamartine accused Wellington of intoxi- 
cating his men at Waterloo with brandy and 
their horses with trumpets. Carew’s state- 
ment that the whales which frequent Corn- 
wall will show themselves dancing to the 
sound is possibly even less veracious. 

As applied to nature, I can match Homer’s 
trumpeting heaven with Wordsworth’s catar- 
acts which ‘‘ blow their trumpets from the 
steep’’; and there is an interesting example 
in a strange place, Tom Nashe’s ‘ Praise of 
the Red Herring.” He thus describes the 
heaping up of the sands to form the site of 
Yarmouth: ‘‘ The northern wind was the 
clanging trumpeter who, with the terrible 
blast of his throat, in one yellow heap or 
plump clustered or congested them together.’ 
But of poets and prophets it is a common 
attribute. Usually it is their words that are 
trumpet-like, but as the Almighty spoke 
through that instrument, it is possible to con- 
ceive His ambassadors as themselves trum- 
pets. Abelard addresses St. Paul thus: 


Tuba Domini, Paule, maxima, 
‘De caelestibus dans tonitrua, 
Hostes dissipans cives aggrega. 


Fortunatus had written of ‘‘ Paulus, tuba 
gentibus una,’’ and later J. C. Scaliger’s 
phrase, ‘‘O tuba plena Deo” marks clearly 
the original sense of the word “‘ inspiration.”’ 
Robert Montgomery, that convenient butt for 
Macaulay, is a little remembered for his lines 
on Luther: 


The solitary monk who shook the world 
From pagan slumber, when the gospel trump 
Thundered its challenge from his dauntless 


ips 
In peals of truth. 


Everyone remembers how, according to 
Wordsworth, the sonnet became in Milton’s 
hands ‘a trumpet, whence he blew Soul- 
animating strains—alas! too few.’’ Milton 
had used the same figure of his own works: 
““ When God commands to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies 





not in man’s will what he shall say or what 
he shall conceal.’”’ Again, ‘‘more awful 
than the sound of a trumpet’ is his descrip- 
tion of the Baptist’s voice calling in the 
wilderness to repentance. Elsewhere he says 
that Wyclif blew the first evangelic trumpet 
to the nations, from which Montgomery may 
have got his idea. Lord Morley found the 
same quality in Burke’s rhetoric: ‘‘ there are 
great personalities like Burke who march 
through history with voices like a clarion 
trumpet, and something like the glitter of 
swords in their hands.’’ And again he de- 
scribes the ‘ Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion’ as “‘a_ long-resounding blast on his 
golden trumpet.” 

It is a tribute to that saeva indignatio 
which flooded the heart of Swift that his col- 
loquial prose should have provoked the same 
comparison. ‘‘ At the sound of the Drapier’s 
trumpet,’’ says Lord Orrery, “a spirit arose 
among the people that, in the eastern phrase, 
was like unto a tempest in the day of the 
whirlwind.’ Carlyle’s voice, according to 
Froude, was to the young generation of Eng. 
lishmen like the sound of ‘‘ five hundred 
trumpets’’ in their ears, as Elizabeth’s 
ambassador Randolph said of John Knox. Of 
Jeremy Taylor Edward Dowden writes: ‘‘ he 
puts the trumpet to his lips, and it is a 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 


such as might penetrate the ears, let us not 
say of the watchful dead, but of Hogarth’s 
sleeping congregation.’’ 

Even as prophets preach according as they 
are inspired, so do poets sing. An ancient 
Greek epigram celebrates Pindar’s lyric 
supremacy by the comparison of a trumpet 
blast with the music of thin flutes. Milton’s 
sonnets have already been referred to. That 
addressed to Fairfax is in Mark Pattison’s 
opinion rather a hortatory lyric, a trumpet- 
call to his party, than a poem proper. But 
there is nothing hortatory about Chaucer, 
whom Gavin Douglas called a’ “ hevinlie 
trompat,’’ as the invaluable ‘N.E.D.’ 
informs me. Keats wrote of Spenser’s silver 
trumpet, more elegant and less gaudy than 
Burke’s golden one, shall we say? Lowell 
actually includes Gray among the poetic 
trumpeters: ‘‘ the prevailing blast of Gray’s 
trumpet . . . called men back to the legiti- 
mate standard’’ of poetry. That is rather 
excessive. It is not even justified by results, 
as in the case of Swift. Swinburne is better 
justified in describing the rude rhyming 
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farces and tragedies of early Elizabethan 
times as ‘‘the rough and crumbling walls 
that fell before the trumpet blast of Tambur- 
laine.”” Elsewhere he writes of Shakes- 
peare’s archangelic trumpet. Of Sidney’s 
sonnets Lamb says, ‘‘ the verse runs off 
swiftly and gallantly. It might have been 
tuned to the trumpet.’’ Perhaps Browning 
had this saying in mind, and was criticising 
it, when he says in ‘Sordello’ that in 
Shelley’s presence 


The silver speech 
Of Sidney’s self, the starry paladin, [would] 
Turn intense as a trumpet sounding in 
The knights to tilt. 


And so we come to Sidney’s own famous 
saying: ‘Certainly I must confesse my 
own barbarousness, I never heard the olde 
song of Percy and Duglas, that I found not 
my heart mooved more then with a trum- 
pet.” So often has this fine saying been 
adapted that one longs for a dictator to for- 
bid its use, as Swift forbade the use of Den- 
ham’s lines on the Thames. The good Bos- 
well wrote to his idol: ‘‘to hear from you 
will animate me like the sound of a trum- 
pet ’’; and Poe has recorded his opinion that 
“« The Lady of Lyons’ abounds in sentiments 
which stir the soul’’ in the same manner. 

Voltaire seems to have disliked the trumpet 
as much as he did Shakespeare, for he com- 
plimented Pope by saying that he had re- 
duced the sharp hissings of the English trum- 

t to the sweet sounds of the flute. Again 
winburne is happier, in his lines on 
Landor : 


And through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Ring the pure music of the flutes of Greece. 


Professor Elton is scandalised by the de- 
scription of ‘Childe Harold’ as a trumpet- 
call. He would prefer the similitude of a 
gong. Last comes Sir Edmund _ Gosse’s 
complicated conflation of a trumpet and a 
speaking-tube. He says that Heredia’s son- 
nets have the sound of a clarion, ‘‘ the 
human voice concentrated and uplifted by 
being blown through fine brass.’’ He was 
perhaps remembering Montaigne: ‘‘ As 
Cleanthes said that the voice, being forcibly 
on in the narrow gullet of a trumpet, at 
ast issued forth more strong and shriller, so 
meseems that a sentence cunningly and closely 
couched in measure-keeping poetry darts 
itself forth more furiously well wounds me 
even to the quick.” 


JANE GREEN. 


WALT WHITMAN AND BAYARD 
TAYLOR. 


T° what extént the materials of a novel are 

drawn from reality and to what extent 
they are the products of the imagination is 
bound to remain a moot question unless the 
novelist deigns to enlighten us as to his 
intentions or his sources of information. The 
question, however, cannot always be dis- 
missed as beyond the scope of investigation. 
When a number of significant clues point to 
a definite conclusion, it would be a folly of 
caution to avoid it, 

In his recent biography, ‘ Bayard Taylor,’ 
Mr. Richard Croom Beatty comes to the de- 
fence of his subject against those temerarious 
scholars who*would dare identify characters 
and incidents in the novel, ‘ John Godfrey’s 
Fortunes,’ with actual characters and inci- 
dents. Bayard Taylor, he assures us, was 
extremely annoyed by the tendency of writers 
to discover hidden biographical revelations 
in his work. ‘Taylor’s imagination, Mr. 
Beatty would have us believe, was untram- 
melled by personal elements. Now putting 
aside for the moment the important consider- 
ation that literature is primarily, though not 
narrowly or exclusively, autobiographical, we 
must be prepared to concede that the writer, 
especially the novelist, is conditioned in his 
choice of persons and actions by the life he 
has led, the experiences through which he 
has passed. Indeed, Mr. Beatty is willing 
to grant that Taylor’s imagination ‘‘ was 
limited, largely, to obvious combinations of 
experience . . . he remained fundamentally 
the reporter.’”"! But if this be granted, then 
we are warranted in examining the internal 
evidence to see if it is sufficiently striking and 
substantial to prove our point. If we agree 
that ‘John Godfrey’s Fortunes’ is an 
account of literary Bohemianism in New 
York during the ’fifties, and it is that; if, 
moreover, the details furnished by the novel, 
the nature of the conversation, personal 
peculiarities of character, names and projects 
closely correspond to historical fact, we are 
perhaps justified in venturing the hypothesis 
that Whitman is one of the Bohemian char- 
acters satirised in the novel. 

The relationship between Whitman and 
Taylor forms a curious literary puzzle. Late 
in life Whitman said: ‘The editorial 
writers of the New York Tribune — Bayard 








Bayard Taylor 


1 Richard Croom Beatty, 
(Norman, 1936, p. 238). 
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Taylor, George Ripley, Whitelaw Reid and 
little Willy Winter — have been the most 
malignant and persistent enemies of W. W. 
and L. of G., from the beginning and 
throughout ’’’2 It is significant that Tay- 
lor’s name heads the list. Whitman’s mem- 
ory, however, played him false. For he was 
the proud possessor of two letters which 
Taylor had written him in 1866—exactly two 
years after the publication of ‘John God- 
frey’s Fortunes ’—letters which were out- 
spoken in their enthusiastic admiration. In 
the first letter, Nov. 12, 1866, Taylor spoke 
of valuing highly Whitman’s reverence for 
humanity and condemned the age for being 
over-squeamish. He frankly declared that he 
preferred ‘‘ the honest nude to the sugges- 
tive half-draped.’’5 Again, on Dec. 2, 1866, 
he wrote with even greater warmth than 
before: ‘‘ I have had the first edition of your 
Leaves of Grass among my books, since its first 
appearance, and have read it many times. 
I may say, frankly, that there are two things 
in it which I find nowhere else in literature, 
though I find them in my own nature. I 
mean the awe and wonder and reverence and 
beauty of Life, as expressed in the human 
body, with the physical attraction and delight 
of mere contact which it inspires, and that 
tender and noble love of man for man which 
once certainly existed, but now seems almost 
to have gone out of the experience of the race. 
I think there is nothing in your volume which 
I do not fully comprehend in the sense in 
which you wrote.”4 This quotation makes 
one thing clear: Taylor had at one time 
accepted Whitman heartily; the letter is an 
unequivocal endorsement of ‘Leaves of Grass,’ 
apart from its form; he had probably read 
the Preface to the 1855 edition. 

It is, therefore, difficult to account for the 
satiric and unsympathetic portrait of 
Smithers in ‘John Godfrey’s Fortunes,’ a 
character—or rather a caricature—who strik- 
ingly resembles the author of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass.’ Whitman, parading in the novel, as 
we shall temporarily assume, under the name 
of Smithers, first appears on the scene at the 
house of a literary lady, Adeliza Choate, who 
maintains a salon. Brandagee, who is the 
leading spirit of the Bohemian coterie, has 
been identified by Professor Smythe as Fits- 





2 William Sloane Kennedy, The Fight of 
a Book for the World (West Yarmouth, 
1926), p. 81. 

3 Horace Trauhel, With Walt Whitman in 
Camden (New York, 1908), II, 148. 

4 Ibid., II, 153. 





James O’Brien. Smithers when he enters is 
distinguished by a scarlet cravat and velvet 
coat—Whitman at one time dressed in the 
fashionable clothes of a Broadway dandy. 
While engaged in conversation with a painter, 
Smithers characteristically declares that clas- 
sical subjects are dead, ‘‘ obsolete—ante- 
diluvian.’’ Then, in a manner entirely in 
keeping with the creator of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 
he cries: ‘‘ Take the fireman, in his red flan- 
nel shirt, with the sleeves rooled up to his 
shoulders,—the clam-fisher, bare-legged on 
the sea-shore,—the wood-choppers,—the street- 
sweeper; where will you find anything more 
heroic?’’5 Subjects like these, Smithers 
asserts in reply to an objection, constitute 
the highest art, are worthy of the noblest 
genius of the painter. ‘‘Life’s the thing! 
A strong-backed ‘long-shoreman, with his 
hairy and sunburnt arms, and the tobacco 
juice in the corners of his mouth, is worth 
all your saints.’’6 

There is a great deal of discussion in the 
novel regarding plans for publishing a small 
fashionable daily to be devoted to ‘‘ the opera 
and the drama, artistic and literary cri- 
ticism, the turf, dress, and other kindred sub- 
jects,’’? and to be modelled in style and tone 
after the Parisian papers. When Brandagee 
realised that there was no possibility of secur- 
ing a publisher to finance this venture, he 
decided to start a weekly to be called the 
City Oracle. At the Ichneumon, a 
Bohemian café, the plan is vigorously debated. 
There was Smithers with his scarlet cravat 
untied, his head thrown back over the top of 
his arm-chair, a huge meerschaum pipe in his 
mouth (Whitman, however, did not smoke), 
and his prominent hairy throat. A painter 
was engaged in drawing his portrait ‘‘ in a 
condition of classical nudity, on the margin 
of a newspaper, with the end of a _ burnt 
match.’ As if to strengthen our first 
impression that Smithers is meant to be a 
fictional incarnation of Whitman, Taylor has 
Smithers announce himself as willing to con- 
tribute ‘‘ passages from his ‘Edda of the 
Present,’ an heroic, muscular poem, in irre- 
gular metre.’’9 Not only is this statement 
a seeming reference to ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ but 
it would also make it appear probable that 
Taylor may have had the New York Saturday 





5 John Godfrey’s Fortunes (New York, 
1864), p. 278. 
6: Ibid. 
7 Ibid., 

8 Ibid., p. 325. 
9 Ibid., pp. 326-327. 
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Press in mind, a weekly which printed a 
number of Whitman’s poems and which 
ardently defended his cause. Partly con- 
firming this is the fact that Fitz-James 
O’Brien was for some time connected with 
this paper as dramatic critic. 

Smithers also  stoutly champions the 
maligned pagans who, ‘with their strong 
bones, their knotted muscles, their thick cere- 
bellums and their cast-iron stomachs,’’!0 
understood how to use life. They were the 
lords of the earth, capable of exterminating 
the enfeebled, over-refined, and decadent 
Europeans. As can be seen from the above 
quotations, Smithers is more of a caricature 
of Whitman than a sober portrait. Taylor, 
who, as the novel amply indicates, was 
biassed in his attitude towards the whole 
Bohemian group, does not picture either 
Smithers or Brandagee in a favourable light. 
Brandagee, for example, is led to criticise 
Smithers for possessing more brawn than 
brains in his huge body. ‘‘ You like work 
no better than the rest of us, and you mix 
with your stevedores and sailors and ‘ long- 
shoremen only to exploit them in your 
‘Edda.’ ’’!! Taylor goes out of his way to 
poke fun at Smithers’ ostentatious display 
of his hirsute and athletic body. In order to 
show that his neck was not thin, Smithers 
was in the habit of unloosing his shirt-collar. 
Taylor then compares his neck to “a ple- 
thoric column of the Indian cave-temples, 
surmounted by its poppy-headed capital.’’!2 
Such a reference, we are informed, Smithers 
would have considered a compliment, since 
he knew just enough of Indian mythology 
to imagine that ‘‘ some of its features were 
rude, primitive forms of his own philosophy 
of life; he also adored the symbol of Siva, 
but under a less exalted significance.”’!5 

These references to Smithers’ exaltation of 
the primitive, the sexual, his faith in the 
pagan virtues, his habit of consorting with 
sailors and stevedores for the purpose of 
exploiting them in his ‘ Edda of the Pre- 
sent,’ which is described as an heroic, muscu- 
lar poem in irregular verse—these would 
make it appear that Smithers is intended as 
a satiric representation in part, certainly— 
of Whitman. What prompted him to ridi- 
cule Whitman’s glorification of the common 





10 Ibid., p. 329. 
11 Ibid., p. 330 
12 Ibid., p. 394. 
13 Ibid. 





people for purposes of poetic treatment, we 
do not know.14 

It is, of course, possible to argue that Tay- 
lor did not share the sentiments which he 
incorporated in the novel. A more plausible 
explanation, we believe, is that Taylor’s atti- 
tude towards Whitman was markedly ambi- 
valent. Despite his two letters of cordial 
appreciation, he was evidently opposed to 
Whitman, both in temperament and outlook. 

It was more than a question of artistic 
form. Consciously or unconsciously, Tay- 
lor’s growing antagonism towards Whitman 
may have been prompted by the realisation 
that they represented different traditions, 
different social and moral points of view, that 
in all the profounder issues relating to life 
and literature they were on opposite sides. 
Was it no more than an accident that Whit- 
man is not even mentioned in the official, 
two-volume biography of Bayard Taylor? 

Caarces I, GLicKsBERG. 
106, Rye Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


‘HE MAID-OF-ALL-WORK’S EPITAPH. 
—Being concerned with the history of 
Bushey, we have preserved a letter from the 
Spectator of Dec. 2, 1922, which gives what 
is presumably the right text of a famous epi- 
taph, also some details of its treatment which 
are not creditable to the Church authorities. 
E. A. Wallis Budge some while since wrote 
from the British Museum to the Spectator 
regarding various versions of the epitaph, 
that a Miss Pleignier, of 31, Rosebery Road, 
Clapham Park, 8.W.2, called upon him and 
left with him a copy of the epitaph made by 
her grandmother, Mrs. Whiteside, before 
1860 : 


Miss Pleignier said that the stone was in 
Bushey Churchyard, and that she wrote to the 
Rector, asking if she might see it. He replied 
in a letter of January 10, 1916, saying that the 
stone was destroyed. She, doubting, went to 
Bushey and found the stone in a heap of 
rubbish. 


This is shocking, like the bad old casual 
days of a century ago. One would have 
thought that the rector and churchwardens 
would have carefully preserved and exhibited 





14 Smithers is made to say: “ Men are made 
fools through the morbid sensitiveness which 
follows culture; their epidermis is as thin 
as the lining of an egg-shell. Take the strong, 
working-classes with their tanned, leathery 
hides ” but he is not allowed to proceed with 
his favourite discourse on the virue of the 
American proletariat. His associates ‘laugh 
him down. 
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in a dry place within the church a stone 
that would have attracted many visitors. 
Miss Pleignier asked Dr. Budge to have the 
stone preserved. She thought it ‘‘ quite 
worth saving ’’ and that the publicity of the 
Spectator might secure that result. But 
nothing seems to have been done and the 
stone appears to have been lost beyond recall 
while it was under the guardianship of the 
Rector, the Rev. Montague Hall, who has 
recently died. Dr. Budge had not, he says, 
the opportunity to verify the lady’s state- 
ments as to her visit and view of the stone. 
He appends her grandmother’s copy of the 
lines as follows: 


Here lies a poor woman who always was tired, 
has sel lived in a place where help wasn’t 
nired. 


Her last words on earth were, Dear friends, 
I am going 
Where washing aint done nor sweeping nor 
sewing, 
And everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For there they don’t eat, there’s no washing 
of dishes, 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be 
ringing 
(But having no voice, I’ll be out of the 
singing) 
Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for me 
never, 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 


We do not know the date of the epitaph, 
but we presume that it is not more than 
about a century old and that the decay of 
the lettering made the inscription unread- 
able, so that it was thrown aside as no longer 
worth keeping. We wish that Miss Pleignier 
had added to her excellent efforts some infor- 
mation as to the size and shape of the epi- 
taph. Was it a grave-stone or a tablet such 
as that recording the virtues of a dog 
attached to the walls of Harefield church? We 
do not see how a stone of the usual size could 
conveniently contain no fewer than ninety-five 
words, which would hardly run on straight 
without division, as they are lines of verse. 
On a tablet of slate there would be room for 
a long inscription, such as that twice as 
long on the wall inside Little Missenden 
church. This one may have been removed 
by a narrow-minded rector who did not 
approve of its familiar language, or left to 
decay on a rege ye of unwanted things in 
the restoration of Sir Gilbert Scott, 1871. 
This is mere conjecture, designed to explain 
the fate of the stone. We do not know what 
standard of accuracy Miss Pleignier’s grand- 
mother reached in copying, or she herself in 
describing the material of the epitaph. We 
rather wonder that Dr. Budge did not get 





from her a definite description which would 
explain how so many words could be got in. 
he Hertfordshire guides we have con- 
sulted afford no information, but some col- 
lection of epitaphs might give a date or 
approximate period for this one. 


G. ann V. 


HARLES Il’S HOUSEHOLD: THE 
DEAN OF THE CHAPEL AND THE 
CLERK OF THE CLOSET.—The following 
lists are based on information given in the 
‘Rotulus nominum = servorum hospitii 
Domini Regis Caroli Secundi—De Cameris ’ 
(Public Record Office, L.C. 3/24), a parch- 
ment roll giving the names of the members 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s branch of the 
household in Charles II’s reign. It was 
apparently made up shortly after the re-estab- 
lishment of the household in 1660, and was 
kept up-to-date by crossing out the names of 
superseded members and adding those of their 
successors; the date of swearing in the new 
member is sometimes given; the successions 
are frequently not clear. The offices for 
which the roll contains information can be 
found by consulting Chamberlayne’s Angliae 
notitia ; but it gives the names of the holders 
where Chamberlayne frequently gives only 
the names of the offices. 


Dean of His Majesty’s Chapel. 


Gilbert Sheldon, sworn 7 June, 1660; 
Bishop of London October, 1660; Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury August, 1663. 

George Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
sworn 3 Oct., 1663. 

Herbert Croft, Bishop of Hereford, sworn 
8 Feb., 1667/8. 

Walter Blandford, Bishop of Oxford, 
sworn 6 Apr., 1669; translated to Worcester, 
1671. 

Henry Compton, Bishop of Oxford, sworn 
25 July, 1675; translated to London 
December, 1675. 


Clerk of the Closet. 

John Earles (Earle), Dean of West- 
minster (June, 1660), sworn 9 June, 1660; 
Bishop of Worcester 1662 ; translated to Salis- 
bury 1663. 

John Dolben, Dean of Westminster, sworn 
15 June, 1664; Bishop of Rochester 1666 
(afterwards Archbishop of York). 

Walter Blandford, Bishop of Oxford, 
sworn 7 Feb., 1667/8. 

Nathaniel Crew, sworn 6 Apr., 1669; 
Bishop of Oxford 1671; translated to Dur- 
ham 1674. 

The roll also gives Dr. William Holder as 
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Subdean of the Chapel, sworn 3 Sept., 1674; 
from Chamberlayne he appears to have had 
at least one predecessor in the office. Comp- 
ton and Crew held their posts until Charles 
II’s death. 

E. S. pe BEeEr. 


UDAISM AND ZIONISM: SPEECHES 
OF BRITISH STATESMEN.—May I be 
allowed to turn the attention of all those 
interested in Judaism to a booklet with the 
above title? It is edited with notes by 
Philipp Aronstein, and was published in 
1936 by the very active Jewish publishing 
house, Schocken Verlag at Berlin. It con- 
tains, in the way of an introduction, a para- 
raph from Nahum Sokolov’s ‘ History of 
Zionism (England and the Bible),’ then 
quotes Thomas Babington Macaulay’s Speech 
on Jewish Disabilities, delivered in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House of Commons on 
April 17, 1833, Balfour’s Declaration 
(Nov. 2, 1917), the final paragraphs of Bal- 
four’s ‘ Defence of the Mandate’ (June 21, 
1922), and his speech at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity (April 1, 1925), and, finally, some school 
reminiscences by Lloyd George, told at the 
Jewish Historical Society, May 25, 1925. 
The booklet is well edited, with biographical 
sketches and commentaries, and deserves 

attention. 

Otto F. Banter. 


ITTER (See ante p. 416).—Editorial re- 
ferences to the disgusting subject of 
litter have been timely. A letter to The 
Times a few days ago described the total 
absence of litter after some gathering of the 
German people nearly as great as the Coro- 
nation, which produced many tons. The 
more easily curable half of the trouble is that 
paper is too cheap and common. Nearly 
every article sold, for instance, is wrapped 
in innumerable layers of paper in some form, 
most of which is unnnecessary. Hence the 
prevalence of the paper bag and the cigarette 
or sweets carton where they ought not to be. 
Also (whisper) newspapers are too cheap. A 
tax on han gay} purges would be a partial 
cure, even if it did not bring in much money. 


W. W. GILL. 


HANGING LONDON.—Cubitt’s Basin, 
Chiswick. Included in a Thames-side 
area of 11} acres which has just been sold 
for development. All sorts of craft have 
been moored here—converted submarine 
chasers, naval pinnaces, launches—permanent 
or week-end homes. J. Arpacu. 


Readers’ Queries. 








EORGE III AND THE SOUTH SEAS.— 

Gibbon in a footnote at the end of chapt. 

39 of his History, dwells on the merits of 

George III as a generous lover of science and 
mankind. He goes on: 

The same prince, adapting his benefactions 
to the different stages of society, has founded 
a school of painting in his capital; and has 
introduced into the islands of the South Sea, 
the vegetables and animals most useful to 
human life. 

I should have thought the most suitable 
vegetables and animals were already there. 
What in detail were these improvements and 
how many of them proved of any permanent 
value? I have heard a New Zealand pioneer 
describe our common blackberry as_ the 
greatest pest in the country, but, though dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was not settled by Europeans till 
long after Gibbon wrote. This also applies 
to Australia. As there were “ five great voy- 
ages’’ according to Gibbon, ships had a 
chance to bring across a considerable amount 
of stuff, but what was it, and where was it 
planted? Did the Samoan group of islands, 
for instance, add anything to coconuts and 
bananas? Perhaps ‘‘ South Sea” means 
South America. 

QUARE. 


ORTMANTEAU WORDS.—The ‘ O.E.D.’ 
accepts the description given in the 
heading and due to ‘Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass ’ with the following definition : 
In the sense of “‘ that into which things are 
packed together ” originally applied by “ L. 
Carroll” to a factitious word made up of the 
blended sounds of, two distinct words and com- 
bining the meaning of both. 

The idea of these words was not invented 
by Lewis Carroll. Fanny Burney in her 
‘ Camilla,’ 1796, uses the word ‘‘ stroam’”’ 
(stroll-roam) and is followed by Miss Edge- 
worth in her novel, ‘Ormonde,’ 1817. 
‘* Squarson ’’ (squire-parson) was formerly 
familiar. Forty years ago the word 
‘* brunch ’’ (breakfast-lunch) was under- 
graduate slang at Cambridge. I do not know 
whether it still survives. Any means to 
secure brevity appeals strongly to the English 
and these words are still being made. A 
friend told me the other day that ‘‘presactly”’ 
(precisely-exactly) was familiar to him. Last 
autumn I noticed in an account of leisurel 
walking at the Lakes in The Times, the ver 
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“‘meamble,’’ evidently a combination of 
“‘meander’’ and “ amble.’’ 

What further combinations have been 
made and achieved any considerable currency 
in the English language? 

V. R. 


ITERATURE: EXCITEMENT AND 
ENTHUSIASM.—The publication of 
novels in monthly parts was responsible at 
times for readers demonstrating their interest 
in the story in a remarkable fashion. The 
ringing of the church bells on the occasion 
of Pamela’s marriage is well-known. It is 
on record, too, that in 1834 a ship proceed- 
ing eastwards across the Atlantic signalled 
to a vessel outward bound from England to 
ask: ‘‘ Has Japhet found his father yet?’’ 
A similar instance of enthusiasm is told by 
Joseph Choate, who says that, when ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ was being issued, a crowd of eager 
readers waiting on the quay at New York 
met the steamer from Liverpool and asked: 
“* Ts little Paul Dombey dead ?”’ 

It would be interesting to know what other 
examples there are of the reading public 
displaying such zeal in its desire to learn 
the latest move in the progress of a story, 
or get a sight of the latest work of a 
famous poet. The mob demonstrations of 
to-day-are mainly confined to film-stars or 
— puffed into prominence by the popu- 
ar Press, which has no great interest in 
books or authors. 


H. G. L. K. 


A MINIATURE BY RICHARD COS- 

WAY.—In ‘ Miniatures,’ by Dudley 
Heath, is a reproduction which is said by 
the author to be Anne Copley, Lady Manners, 
and in another place she is stated to have 
been the grandmother of sir Tollemache 
Sinclair. If it is Anne Copley then she was 
the daughter of Sir Joseph Copley, Bart., of 
Sprotborough, Yorks (formerly Moyle). 
Married November, 1803, Thomas, Lord 
Manners. She died 5 Aug., 1814, leaving no 
issue. She was his first wife. However, in 
“Richard Cosway,’ by Dr. Williamson, she 
is stated to be ‘‘ Anne, daughter of the 3rd 
Earl of Dysart, and married to John Man- 
ners, Esq., in 1821, Countess of Dysart in 
her own right.’’ If she was this personage, 
she was Louisa, daughter of the 3rd Earl 
of Dysart, born 1745, married 1765, John 
Manners, Esq., of Grantham Grange (who 
died Sept. 23, 1792), and who among other 
issue had a 2nd daughter Catherine Camilla, 
married 1 May, 1816, to Sir George Sin- 
clair, 2nd Baronet (Caithness), and was pre- 





sumably mother of Sir Tollemache Sinclair. 
Louisa became Countess of Dysart in her own 
right. Which lady does the miniature re- 
present, Anne Copley or Louisa, daughter of 
the Earl of Dysart ? 

A. STEPHENS 


OYCE FORTESCUE.—Can any reader 
tell me who she was the daughter of? As 
far as I know, she was first the second wife 
of Francis Fortescue, of Inner Temple 
(1623), solicitor to Queen Henrietta Maria. 
He was the second son of Sir Nicholas For- 
tescue, Chamberlain of Exchequer (died 
1633), of Cookhill. Francis is said to 
have married, -first, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Richard Peyton, but apparently had no issue 
by her. He left three daughters by Joyce, 
viz., Elizabeth, Katharine and Sarah. 
Administration was granted to his relict, 
Jocosa, December, 1672/3. We next find 
Joyce mentioned in the will of Thomas Lev- 
ingston, of Tidmarsh, Berks, Esq., who is 
described as ‘‘ weak of body.’? To Mrs. 
Eleanor Lewis he leaves £10 and 20s. to every 
servant. ‘‘ All the rest and residue of my 
estate &c. I give devise and bequeath to Eliza- 
beth Fortescue, Katharine Fortescue and 
Sarah Fortescue, daughters of my worthy 
friend Joyce Fortescue, widow. My very 
good friend Roger Higgs, of Westminster, 
Esq., sole executor. In the presence of 
Henry Perin, William Reade, John Troash, 
Eleanor Lewis, Joyce Fortescue. Proved by 
Roger Higgs, 3 April 1681 — Seaborne 
Buckeridge, guardian of Elizabeth, Catherine 
and Sarah Fortescue.” In the marriage 
licence, Oct. 13, 1679, of Edmund Bucker- 
idge, Joyce is described as the widow of 
Thomas Levingstone, Esq., of Tidmarsh, and 
aged about thirty-seven years. She was 
Edmund Buckeridge’s third venture, and his 
fourth son, Nicholas, married, in 1691, 
Catherine, daughter of his stepmother, 
Joyce Francis Fortescue, the bride being 
aged twenty-six. 

In the State Papers, July 11, 1683, we find 
Joyce Buckeridge, lately convicted of forgery 
on June 23, 1685. Buckeridge v. The King— 
Petition of J oyce, relict of Francis Fortescue, 
Esq., and Thomas Levingstone, now wife of 
Edmund Buckeridge, Merchant: on May 12, 
1688. It appears she was sentenced to cor- 
poral punishment and had absconded to 
avoid same. That the King has pardoned 
her offence and said corporal punishment, 
etc. Nothing further seems to be known 
about her, neither can I find what the for- 
gery consisted of. Her husband made his 


Dyer. 
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will 19 Feb., 1702, but there is no mention 
of her name in it. It was one of his sons. 
Seaborne and his son, Anthony Rodney 
Buckeridge, the Rodney family, Lucton 
School and the Pembers, I recently enquired 
about, but had no reply to my query. 


A, SrepHens Dyer. 


ENTAL SUPERSTITIONS.—I would be 
glad if any reader could give me infor- 
mation and examples in this country regard- 
ing the superstition that children who cut 
their upper teeth before the lower are diffi- 
cult to rear. This is a very widespread 
idea, being common among many African 
tribes and on the Continent, and I have heard 
of it in the Romford district. I should be 
glad to know of its distribution in this coun- 
try and any associated ideas or customs. 

I should also be grateful for examples of 
the use of amulets to facilitate dentition, to 
prevent toothache, or to cure toothache, and 
of the ritual disposal of shed or extracted 
teeth. 

B. R. TowneEnD, L.D.s. 


LASTER DECORATIONS ON OLD 
COTTAGES.—In the Eastern Counties 
the scarcity of stone caused the majority of 
dwelling-houses and barns to be built of 
timber and plaster. The builders were faced 
with large plain surfaces of white plaster, 
which they soon began to ornament with a 
variety of patterns incised on the wet 
plaster. 

The commonest patterns still surviving are 
as follows: zig-zag or herring-bone, fish-scale, 
crows’ foot—made with a metal comb and 
vaguely resembling the imprint of a bird’s 
claw—circles, made by imprinting the round 
bottom of a bottle, rosettes, squares and tri- 
angles of cross hatching, and small triangular 
imprints made by pressing in the point of 
the plasterer’s trowel. There are others not 
often seen. 

I should be very glad if any reader 
would be so kind as to send me any 
information they may have on other patterns 
common to their particular districts. The 
herring-bone is by far the most common pat- 
tern used in Essex, and the Essex borders of 
Suffolk. Patterns are scarce in Norfolk, and 
I have not seen them at all in most other 
districts where plaster is commonly used on 
houses, 

Some of the patterns are obviously deriva- 
tive; the herring-bone, for instance, from the 
keying used on the rough plaster intended 
to hold the outer layer of finer plaster in 





position. I should like to find the origin 
of the crows’ foot, which is rather a peculiar 
pattern, and the fish-scale, which resembles 
inverted tile-hanging in miniature, though 
it cannot be copied from tile-hanging, be- 
cause that method of walling is only used 
in Essex in three places as far as the writer 
knows, and these are of recent date, 


Geo, B. GREENWOOD.- 


OCATION OF PRINTING-PRESSES.— 
Will some learned reader give a list of 
the Latin names of towns with famous 
presses? Dugdunum, I suppose, is Leyden; 
was it ever Lyons? And what is Aurelia 
Allobrogum ? 
IGNORAMUS. 


ONDON PLACE-NAMES: WELSH 
HARP AND SWISS COTTAGE, — 

I used to think that some Welsh bard was 
well-known in the neighbourhood and had, 
pone, a house on the site now occupied 

y the big lake which adjoins the Hendon 
road. The old Welsh Harp inn was, I sup- 
pose, put up on the banks of the lake when 
the Regent Canal was opened in 1820, and 
the lake is not named after it. 

What is the origin of the name ‘‘ Welsh 
Harp’’? A friend suggests to me that its 
shape suggested the Welsh musical instru- 
ment. Is this idea correct? From the road 
two sheets of water appear at a considerable 
distance from each other, and there is no 
general view of the lake’s complete surface. 

I have looked in several books for the 
origin of ‘‘ Swiss Cottage,’’ and failed to find 
anything. Doubtless it represents a chalet 
such as Fechter gave to Dickens, which 
would attract attention by its elegant wood- 
work. At what date was this foreign cot- 
tage put up, how long did it last in situ, and 
who owned it? Was it the home of one exiled 
from the Swiss mountains? It would be 
much easier to put up than a house made 
of bricks. 

Forster, in his Life of Dickens, reports 
that his chalet 
arrived from Paris in ninety-four pieces fitting 
like the joints of a puzzle, but . proved 
to be somewhat costly in setting on its legs by 
means of a foundation of brickwork. 

Once erected, it was a_ success, 
Dickens did much of his work there. 

Perhaps the London chalet appeared at 
about the same date as the canalisation of 
the Brent river. I find that details of this 
period, neither old nor modern, get scanty 
attention from guide-books mal encyclo- 


for 
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paedias. This is why I am putting forth 
queries the answer to which might be re- 
garded as easily accessible. SENEX. 


“PRE AND BE SEEN TO BE” FOR- 

’ MULA.—Some weeks ago, I heard a 
great judge say it was a legal axiom that 
“The Law must not only be just, but must 
be seen to be just,’’ and I asked myself where 
it was that I had read something similar. 
The answer came to me, as such answers will, 
given time. When the Fascist State and the 
Holy See were drawing together to heal the 
wounds of 1870, the terms of reference or for- 
mula set down by the latter read: ‘The 
Pope must be not only really independent, 
but must be seen to be independent.’’ The 
two sayings having what may be called the 
same framework, can it be that that frame- 
work has its origin in Roman Law? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


INES BY HOOD.—In a newspaper cutting 
I find the following lines: 

Oh, Love, Love,“ Love, what times were those 

When you married Psyche under the rose 

With only the grass for bedding. 

As this quotation appears with another 
poem by Hood and a mention of two of his 
poems, I presume that it is his. But I do 
not find it in the volume I have of his poems. 
Will some reader kindly assist ? 


3. e. A, ht. 


LBERT MEMORIAL: SURROUNDING 
FIGURES. — At the Albert Memorial 
four marble groups are posed at the four 
corners outside the main structure. The 
lower part of this has all round a large col- 
lection of figures of musicians, artists, archi- 
tects, men of letters, etc. These have suf- 
fered severely from the weather, while the 
groups remain unimpaired. Thus there are 
black holes in the faces of Ictinus and Calli- 
machus and on the opposite side 1 noticed 
a disfiguring blackness on both sides of 
Homer’s nose, while the middle of his beard 
has quite gone. Several necks have lost 
their covering. Is it plaster or something 
like that put over another material? The 
figures have the appearance of solid marble, 
but in view of their decay and what it re- 
veals, I conclude that some sort of shallow 
white covering was used to give that effect. 
However, I know little about it. Can anyone 
help me to the facts? Contemporary 
accounts of the making of the Memorial 

would presumably give them. 

aC) @. 





LEXANDER SETON OF PITMEDDEN, 

—According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ and 

‘ Baronetage,’ Alexander Seton of Pitmedden 

had by his wife, Beatrix, daughter of Sir 

Walter Ogilvy of Dunlugas, seven daughters. 

What were their names, and whom did they 
marry ? 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 


UTHERLAND: CHISHOLME. — Alex- 
ander Sutherland, 3rd Laird of Duffus, 
married, in 1433, Muriel, or Morella, 
daughter of John Chisholme of Chisholme. 
What was the name of (a) Chisholme’s 
mother, and (b) his wife? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


AXON KINGS OF ENGLAND.—I seek 
the names of wife or wives of the follow- 

ing monarchs : 

1. Egbert, born 775, and presumed to have 
been the first King of all England. 

2. Ethelwulf, succeeded his father, Egbert, 
in 836: 

3. Edward the Elder, born 870. 

4. Edmund I, born 921. 

5. Edwy the Fair, born 940. He married 
Elgiva. Who was she? 

6. Edmund Ironsides, born 989. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


LFRITHA, DAUGHTER OF ALFRED 

THE GREAT.—I seek the names of the 

descendants of Alfritha, who was married to 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ROMER STREET AND NELL GWYNN. 
—The old premises at 123 and 125, 
Cromer Street, W.C.1, are threatened with 
destruction. Is there any real evidence that 
Nell Gwynn lived there ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


yaaes QUOTATION WANTED.—Could any 
reader tell me who is the author of an 
apparently long poem, of which this verse is 
the only decipherable fragment :— 
“There’s doubtless something in domestic 
doings, 
Which forms, in fact, true love’s antithesis; 
Romances paint at full length people’s 
wooings, 
But only give a bust of marriages; 
For no one cares for matrimonial cooings, 
There’s nothing wrong in a connubial kiss: 
Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life? ” 


A. E. Jounston. 
[From Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ Canto III, 8]. 
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Replies. 





TURNER’S ‘ TEMERAIRE.’ 


(clxxii, 426). 
USKIN says: 


The old masters, content with one simple 
tone, sacrificed to its unity all the exquisite 
gradations and varied touches of relief and 
change by which nature unites her hours with 
each other. They give the warmth of the sink- 
ing sun, overwhelming all things in its gold, 
but they did not give those gray passages about 
the horizon where, seen through its dying light, 
the cool and the gloom of night gather them- 
selves for their victory. . . But in this 
picture, under the blazing veil of vaulted fire, 
which lights the vessel on her last path, there is 
a blue, deep, desolate hollow of darkness out of 
which you can hear the voice of the night wind, 
and the dull boom of the disturbed sea; the 
cold deadly shadows of the twilight are gather- 
ing through every sunbeam, and moment by 
moment as you look, you will fancy some new 
film and faintness of the night has risen over 
the vastness of the departing form. 


Turner’s period of central power thus 
begins with the ‘ Ulysses’ and closes with the 
‘Téméraire.’ The one picture, it will be 
observed, is of sunrise, the other of sunset. 
The one of a ship entering on its voyage, and 
the other of a ship closing her course for 
ever. ‘‘It has been objected,’’ says W. 
Hale White, 


that the masts and yards in the picture are 
too light for a ninety-eight-gun ship; but the 
truth is that when the vessel was sold she was 
fully rigged as a receiving ship, and Turner 
therefore was strictly accurate. He might have 
seemed more accurate by putting heavier masts 
and yards in her; but he painted her as he saw 
her. This is very important, as it gets rid of 
the difficulty which I myself have felt and ex- 
pressed, that it was very improbable that she 
was sold all standing in sea-going trim, as I 
imagined Turner intended us to believe she was 
sold, and answer algo the criticism just men- 
tioned as to the disproportion between the 


weight of the masts and yards and the size of 
the hull. 


She was built at Chatham, and launched 
on 11 Sept., 1798. She was named after an 
older Téméraire taken by Admiral Boscawen 
from the French in 1759, and sold in June, 
1784. The Chatham Téméraire was fitted at 
Plymouth for a prison ship in 1812, and in 
1819 became a receiving ship and was sent 
to Sheerness. She was sold on 16 Aug., 1838, 
to Mr. J. Beatson for £5,530. Turner’s pic- 
ture, ‘ The Fighting Téméraire tugged to her 





last berth to be broken up,’ was exhibited at 
the Academy in 1839. She was at the Battle 
of Trafalgar, on 21 Oct., 1805, next to the 
Victory, and followed Nelson into action; 
commanded by Captain Eliab Harvey, with 
Thomas Kennedy as First Lieutenant. Her 
main topmast, the head of her mizzenmast, 
her foreyard, her starboard cathead and 
bumpkin, and her fore and main topsail 
yards were shot away; her fore and main 
masts so wounded as to render them unfit to 
carry sail, and her bowsprit shot through in 
several places. Her rigging of every sort was 
cut to pieces; the head of her rudder was 
taken off by the fire of the Redoubtable; 
eight feet of the starboard side of the lower 
deck abreast of the mainmast was stove in, 
and the whole of her quarter-galleries on 
both sides carried away. Forty-six men on 
board of her were killed, and seventy-six 
wounded. She was built with a beak-head, 
or, in other words, her upper works were cut 
off across the catheads; a peculiarity which 
can be observed in Turner’s picture. It was 
found by experience in the garly part of the 
French war that this mode of construction 
exposed the men working the guns to the 
enemy’s fire, and it was afterwards aban- 
doned. 

The above account of the ship is reproduced 
from Mr. W. Hale White’s account, which 
he drew up from official records for Mr. 


Ruskin, A. R,. Baytey. 


AROLD OF ENGLAND: A LEGEND 
(clxxii. 426).—As early as the date of 
the writing of the ‘De Inventione Crucis’ 
(twelfth century) it was believed by some that 
Harold was not slain in the battle, that he 
was sorely wounded, but escaped and lived 
to a great age as a hermit at Chester, and 
there died. The story is noticed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, by Ailred of Rieraulx, by Ralph 
of Coggeshall, who says that he lived until 
the last years of Henry II’s reign, and later 
writers ; and it is given with many embellish- 
ments in the ‘ Vita Haroldi’—a romance of 
small value—and is the principal subject of 
that book. But there can be no doubt that 
the King fell at the foot of his standard in 
the battle ‘‘ at the hoar apple-tree,”’ about 
seven miles from Hastings. His widow, 
Baldgyth, was sent by her brothers, Eadwine 
and Morkere—who had refused to help 
Harold—to Chester for safety about the time 
of the King’s death; nothing further is 
known about her. 
It was not his Queen but his mistress, 
Edith Swan-neck, who, after the battle, 
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recognised Harold’s body—not by the face, for 
that was mangled, but by some marks known 
only to her. And there seems to be little 
doubt that his body was eventually buried in 
Waltham Abbey, which he had founded. 

Harold had three sons and two daughters, 
probably by Edith Swan-neck—Godwine, 
Edmund, Magnus, Gunhild and Gytha. His 
Queen had a son by him, born soon after 
his death, named Harold, who took part in 
the expedition of Magnus Barefoot in 1098. 
He had also another son named Ulf, who 
may have been a son of Edith Swan-neck, 
or of some third woman; he was imprisoned 
by the Conqueror, and not released until 
William’s death. 

A. R, Baytey. 


OCK AND CO. (clxxii. 363, 429, 463).—If 
this firm continued until the beginning 
of the Great War, can Miss Drake or Mr. 
MorGan say what became of their steel 
plates? I have a single letter-heading on 
note-paper of my college (Magdalene, Cam- 
bridge) given me by the late Master, Mr, A. 
C. Benson, and I should much like to dis- 
cover the plate and have some more printed. 
It is a charming view of the First Court in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
before we allowed it to be plastered and then 
overgrown with poisonous ivy. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


NUNATION (clxxli. 422).—Mr, Loans did 
not look far enough in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 


sag «sn and etymology are given under the 


form Nunnation. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


WatcH IN SEA (clxxii. 177).—The time 
of stopping depends on (a) closeness 
of fitting of covers; (b) depth of immersion 
(water pressure); (c) temperature of water. 
It is possible to make a practically imper- 
vious watch-case, as could Be seen years ago 
in a London clockmaker’s shop window, where 
a watch was shown immersed in water for, 1 
believe, days, and it was not impaired in 
action. I should doubt, if the immersion 
was, say, for 20ft. in depth, whether the case 
would stand the pressure for long. I have 
known a first-class London watch retrieved 
from 5ft. or 6ft. of fresh water still going 
after half-an-hour’s immersion. 

N.B.—If found within, say, twenty-four 
hours, and not going, open the watch and 
immerse in undiluted methylated _ spirit. 
This removes the water and if, after removal, 
it is put into a fresh bath of the same, there 





is a possibility of the watch being useful, but 
it should go at once to the clockmaker. 


F, Wittram Cock. 


I can state from personal experience that 
an ordinary wrist-watch dipped in the sea 
stops at once and for ever, as I am unfor- 
tunately so absent-minded that I have twice 
forgotten to take off my wrist-watch when 
preparing to bathe in the sea, with the above 


result. M. H. Dopps. 


LONG MINISTRIES (clxxii. 409).—The 
Rev. Edward Beadon was Rector of 
North Stoneham, near Southampton, from 
1763 to 1811. He was succeeded by his son, 
the Rev. Frederick Beadon, who died in 1879 
at the age of 101, having been rector for 68 
years. This is not quite such a long time as 
one or two of those mentioned by Mr, J. 
HarpyMan at the reference, but it is an 
interesting fact and worthy to be recorded 
that a father and son held a benefice between 
them for an unbroken period of 116 years. 


D. N. D. 


IDDLE : SOLUTION REQUIRED 
(clxxii. 445).—The solution of the puzzle 
is, I think, ‘‘ Rapine ’”’: 
Raprine A work of villany. 
A PINE A tree. 
P1nE Same tree as before. 
A pin Every lady has one daily in hand. 
Rapin French historian, author of ‘ His- 


toire d’Angleterre ’ (1724), etc. § 


Pin ? Allusion to a woman’s “‘ pin- 
money’’ [or merely refers back 
to A PIN], 

Rap You may rue your cruelty because 
you'll get a rap. Rap = ‘‘a 
quick, smart blow ’”’ (Johnson’s 
Dictionary). 

G. R. 
RaPINE 
A PINE 
PINE 
APIN 
Rapin 
PIN 
Rap 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


ONDON STREETS: LOST FEATURES 
(clxxii. 426, 461).— As to crossing- 
sweepers, it is to be feared that London's 
aristocratic quarter is the only possible re 
fuge, and that even there the material upon 
which they might affect to operate is not to 
be found. Doubtless the crossing-sweepers of 
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yesterday are the self-appointed motor-car 
‘minders ’’ of to-day. 

In any case, it is a question whether theirs 
was ever a sanctioned enterprise, raised 
above that of begging. William Read, 
ex-page, a vagrant since he was twenty, gave 
evidence, when aged thirty, before a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1846. In 
1887 the poor old man, not unpresentable in 
the discarded raiment of his betters, was a 
crossing-sweeper. Maybe he held, with some 
pride, that he had ‘‘ made good.’’ The face 
in his photograph suggests as much. 

Standing outside St. Paul’s Station, near 
Blackfriars Bridge, ten years ago, ] mar- 
velled at never having realised before that 
there were official successors of the old-time 
crossing-sweepers in the persons of boys whose 
duty it was to slip about through the traffic 
mainly to effect the immediate withdrawal 
from the roadway of the deposits made by 
horses. Of the date of their organisation I 
remain ignorant. Swift, sure, never in the 
way, no doubt these boys are a feature of 
London street life not to be lost for some time 
to come: for I judge that London’s horse 
population is now maintained at almost a 


fixed figure. FRreEpERIc CONNETT WHITE. 


TOCKS FOR THREE PERSONS (clxxii. 

443).—A woodcut at which I have been 
looking, but of the provenance of which I 
am unaware (though seemingly it is datable 
a little before the age of Minshull), shows 
stocks with six holes. Two vagabonds are in 
the stocks, and each is held by one leg; 
hence it may be supposed that, at a pinch, 
six persons could have been accommodated. 


FREDERICK CONNETT WHITE. 


ADAGASCAR, A BOOK ON, 1646 (clxxi. 

390, 448).—Some time ago I inserted a 
query as to whether the Earl of Arundel 
wrote a book about the English schemes for 
colonising Madagascar, as stated by Boothby 
in 1646. A correspondent in replying asked 
if Boothby was not mistaken as to the date 
of Arundel’s colonisation schemes, and 
thought that the book referred to must have 
been ‘ Madagascar, the Richest . . . Island 
in the World,’ by Hamond (1643). May I 
reply to these suggestions, lest it be thought 
that I have accepted them? 

Boothby published his book in 1646, but 
he had written it in 1644 and the delay in 
publication had been occasioned only by a 
orcs argument by the _ Licenser. 
Yow Boothby says that he knew Hamond and 
knew of his 1643 book (he had previously in 





1640 written his famous ‘‘ Paradox ’’ about 
Madagascar). But elsewhere, while writing 
about the Earl of Arundel, with no mention 
of Hamond, he definitely states that “it 
was decided that the Earl of Arundel should 
go governor for Madagascar, it being the 
most famous place in the world for a maga- 
zine. This noble earl hath written a book 
to that purpose.”’ 

If Boothby had made a mistake and was 
again referring to Hamond’s book (it would 
surely be impossible for him to be mistaken 
about the date of Arundel’s schemes—which 
were only five years before, in 1639), would 
he not have been able to rectify it during the 
two years before publication? I can now 
only think that Arundel wrote in manu- 
script a book about his schemes, but when 
his own plans fell through, and later other 
people were not very successful in Mada- 
gascar and the East India Company was 
objecting, he did not print, or at any rate 
did not publish, the book. 

Any further suggestions on these plans for 
an English colony in Madagascar, or con- 
temporary references to them in the news- 
papers and books of that time, would be 
very welcome. James Harpyman. 

IGHBROW  (clxxii. 427). — Professor 

Weekley in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary 
of Modern English,’ 1921, has under High, 
‘** Highbrow, ‘intellectual,’ is U.S. (ef. 
supercilious).’? Under ‘“‘ supercilious ’’ we 
find ‘‘ Late Latin superciliosus, from super- 
cilium, ‘the over brow; severitie, gravitie ’ 
[Coop.] from ciliwm, eyelid.’’ Coop. is, of 
course, a _ reference to Bishop Cooper's 
‘ Thesaurus,’ 1573, Ppwarp BEeEnsty. 


YREATMENT OF ANIMALS IN THE 
GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 
(clxxii. 387, 446). — It may be doubted 
whether Ovid expressed a personal feeling 
in the fine passage referred to by PRroressor 
Bensty. His job was to versify his sources, 
a job consummately done. Cicero quotes 
Pythagoras and Empedocles as maintaining 
the unity of all animal life, and the inex- 
piable penalties attaching to those who did 
outrage on an animal. Plutarch says Pytha- 
goras ‘‘ misliked fowlers and asked them to 
release the birds they had caught; yea, and 
would buy of fishers whole draughts of fishes, 
and order his disciples to put them back in 
the water.’’ Plutarch’s own feeling is clear 
from the trouncing he gives Cato for leaving 
his war-horse in Spain to save the state 
freightage: ‘‘ For my own part, I could 
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not sell even an old ox that had laboured 
for me’ (Burton carelessly attributes this 
sentiment to Cato!). The Athenians, he 
says, freed from all service the cattle used 
in building the temple Hekatompedon. 
Which may remind us of the stone oxen in the 
towers of Laon. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, recognised no claim on us from crea- 
tures of an inferior order. Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s admirable little book of transla- 
tions from the Greek Anthology gives 
several examples of the many poems showing 
sympathy with animals—dogs, mice, and 
especially Alkon’s kind~teatment of his old 
plough ox. 
HIBERNICUS. 


GRIFFE IN ‘IVANHOE’ (clxxii, 445). 
—This word will be found in the 
‘O.E.D.’ under the form ‘‘ agraffe,’’ and one 
of the quotations illustrating its use is the 
passage from ‘ Ivanhoe’ given in the query. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


REFUSAL OF CORONATION  (clxxii. 

372). — Neither the present King of 
Sweden nor his predecessor was crowned, a 
fact which my Swedish friends have fre- 
quently referred to during the past six 
months. The Swedish royal family, des- 
cended from Napoleon’s General Bernadotte, 
live in a much simpler way and on a more 
equal footing with their subjects than does 
our royal family. The Swedes have not our 
taste for elaborate ceremonial. 


M. H. Donps. 


E ATTENDANTS OF MARY, 

HENRY VIII's SISTER (clxxii. 335).— 
There are two points to be noticed in Hall’s 
account of the despair of Mary’s attendants 
when they were dismissed from the French 
court. 

(a) Although we can travel now-a-days as 
the crow flies, nobody could fly then, and 
the journey from France to England involv- 
ing the crossing of the Channel, was a serious 
business which might, when the winds were 
contrary, take several weeks. 

(b) The English were very much offended 
by their dismissal, and would make the most 
of any bad consequences that might follow. 
If any of them died on the way home, from 
small-pox or drowning or any other cause, it 
would be put down to the cruelty of the 
French king in dismissing them. Our 
ancestors could exaggerate as well as we can. 


M. H. Dopps. 





MEMORIALS TO FOREIGN PRISONERS 

OF WAR (clxxii. 409).—Six hundred 
French prisoners of war were kept in a dis- 
used paper-mill at Valleyfield, near Edin- 
burg; during this time 309 died; they are 
buried under a handsome monument near the 
mill. The long inscription will be found in 
“The Royal Mail’ (J. W. Hyde), 1885, 
363-365. Cf. also 11 S. vii. 444 and Illus- 
trated London News, 16 Aug., 1856. 

Many prisoners taken during the Napo- 
leonic wars were kept on old wooden hulks 
on the Medway, and some were originally 
buried at various spots on the marshlands. 
In 1850 a dockyard extension was com- 
menced, and the bodies re-interred (1860-85) 
on St. Mary’s Island, with a handsome 
monument, said to be by a convict mason. In 
1904 bodies and memorial were moved to the 
Royal Naval Barracks, Chatham. See ‘ The 
Medway River and Valley’ (W. C. Finch), 
pp. ii7, 154-155. J. ARDAGH. 


At Norman Cross, near Stilton, on the 
Great North Road, a memorial pillar 
crowned by a_ bronze Imperial eagle, was 
unveiled, July 28, 1914, by Lord Weardale, 
to the memory of 1,770 French prisoners, who 
died in Yaxley Prison Barracks, during the 
days of the Great French War. 


G. O. Rickworp. 


J UDGMENTS LIKE SOLOMON’S (elxxii. 

445).—Clever judicial decisions are an 
interesting and frequent topic of popular 
literature in all times, and examples of them 
would fill a lange volume. May I remember 
only Sancho Panza’s clever judgments dur- 
ing his reign on the pretended islands? 

The murder trial to which John Ward re- 
fers has been so often told that it has its 
place in Stith Thompson’s ‘ Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature,’ vol. ix., Bloomington, 1934, 
p. 87, No. J1173/3: Man falls from a bridge 
and kills boatman’s son: shall allow boat- 
man to fall from bridge and kill him. 

This anecdote is quoted by Hartmann in 
the ‘ Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde,’ 
vol. v., Berlin, 1895, p. 51, and is the sub- | 
ject of a poem by Adalbert von Chamisso, 
‘Das Urtell des Schemjdka ’ (Werke, ed. by 
Dr. Hermann Tardel, a und Wien, 
1907, vol. i., p. 151, where the wise judge 
decides : 

So sollt ihr zu der Briicke gehn, 

Er unten und du oben stehn; ; 

Dann springst du und erschlagst ihn! 
Orro F. Baier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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PECULIAR PLACE-NAMES (clxxii. 370, 
412).—Pity Me, mentioned at the second 
reference, will be well-known to all travellers 
on the Great North Road, lying as it does 
on the stretch of that highway extending 
from Framwellgate Moor to Plawsworth, 
travelling in a northerly direction. 

But the writer of the note at the second 
reference is probably unaware of the exist- 
ence of another Pity Me in the neighbouring 
county of Northumberland. Tomlinson, 
‘Comprehensive Guide to Northumberland,’ 
mentions Pity Me as a hamlet situated onc 
mile north of Gunnerton on the line of 
Watling Street, and says that it has been 
suggested that it derived its curious name 
from the British Beddau Maes, signifying 
“ field of the graves.” There are sites of 
entrenched camps marked on the maps as 
Pity Me Camps on Gunnerton Fell. 

The place is referred to in a ‘ Memoir on 
Northumberland’’ written in. 1863 _ by 
William Sidney Gibson, who says ‘‘ The 
name of a spot called ‘ Petty May’ or 
‘Pity Me,’ which is situated among some 
remarkable knolls, on the Watling Street, and 
seems to have been a place of sepulture, is 
perhaps, as someone has suggested, derived 
from Beddau-maes—a field of graves.’’ The 
same writer also mentions another place in 
the same neighbourhood called Foulplay, de- 
rived from Foel-Blae, the ‘‘ bald, blue hill."’ 

The Rev. J. E. Hull, of Belford, who con- 
tributed a series of notes on ‘ Durham Place- 
names’ some years ago to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, when dealing with Pity 
Me, says that apparently it is Pitty Mea, a 
mea skidded with water-holes, and says that 
the name occurs in the Cheviots. Hull, how- 
ever, is inclined to think that the Durham 
name may be Anglo-Norman for “ little 


” 
house. H. ASkKeEw. 


UTHOR WANTED: SOMEBODY’S DARI- 
ING. (clxx1i. 389, 449)—When this in- 
formation was asked for I had a distinct recol- 
lection of having seen it but although I knew 
that it was in a school reading book which was 
in general use in the school in which I taught 
I was unable to find it. 

However since then it has turned up and I 
am able to corroborate the information sup- 
pied by Dr. R. B. Heppre that it is to be 
ound in Nelson’s ‘Royal Reader No. VI’ 
which was in use as late as 1895. The author 
was given as Mrs. Lacoste as stated. This 
Reader was a very popular one at the time 
mentioned. H. Asxew 


[We have received a copy of the verses from 
Mrs. Clarence C. Williams and the inquirer 
can have this if he will apply to us.—Eprror. ] 





The Library. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association. Vol. xxii. Col- 
lected by Helen Darbyshire. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.). 


The Year’s Work on English Studies. Vol. 
xvi., 1935. Edited for the English Asso- 
ciation by F. 8. Boas and M. S. Serjeant- 
son. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.). 


THE yearly Essays of the English Associa- 
tion are particularly welcome, since they 
show that literary criticism, now edged out of 
the Press in many quarters, has still several 
pens which can add pleasantness to learn- 
ing. Mr. Ernest de Selincourt explains con- 
vincingly that Coleridge had ample reason 
for writing his ‘ Dejection: an Ode.’ His 
marriage with Sara Fricker was made in 
Bristol, not in Heaven, and it is doubtful if 
any woman could have lived for any lengthy 
period successfully with so feckless and irri- 
tating a character. He made no secret of his 
alienation from his wife, but his love for 
Sara Hutchinson was not generally known. 
A text of the Ode is printed in which Sara 
is frequently addressed. His feelings were 
the more poignant because he saw Words- 
worth approaching the felcity in marriage 
which he had failed to reach and had no hope 
of securing. Mr. Blunden tells us a little 
more than zealous biographers have been able 
to find about ‘ Lamb and Christ’s Hospital.’ 
He writes with easy charm on the failure to 
become a Grecian, the food, the donkey kept 
by some of the big boys, and the fortunes of 
associates who interest us now chiefly 
because Lamb mentioned them. Mary Las- 
celles begins ‘Some Characteristics of Jane 
Austen’s Style’ by supposing that ‘‘ nobody 
has yet looked curiously into ‘her manner 
of writing, with regard to language,’ ’’ the 
last words being J«chnson’s definition of 
style. We recall, however, an article which 
shows close study. The writer called atten- 
tion to the copious use of negatives and nega- 
tive words which is a favourite weapon with 
the ironist. Jane Austen can write ‘ not 
unfeudal ’’ and ‘‘ not unhandsome.’’ Later, 
the young lady, when in love, can rise to 
undeniable good looks. Frank Churchill is 
‘“‘ not quite the thing,’ and ‘‘ unexception- 
able’ is a favourite word in ‘Emma.’ The 
paper is shrewd on the advance in dialogue 
from the earlier books and the sources 
which provided inspiration for style. 
Undoubtedly Johnson was one of them and 
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the reader will find a curious and attractive 
alternation between the rather heavy but 
always sensible language typical of the 
eighteenth century and plain brevities cur- 
rent in ordinary speech, like ‘‘ the fors and 
againsts,’?’ which Johnson would never have 
admitted. She can call a dance a “little 
hop’’ and has no hesitation in confounding 
sodentit grammarians with the idiom seen in 
‘‘those kind of schemes,’ “these sort of 
inconstancies.’’ How she gains by this free 
use of the vernacular is t perceived by 
reading the novels of her contemporaries— 
say, the ‘ Self-Control’ and ‘ Discipline’ of 
Mary Brunton. Mr. J. E. V. Crofts, deal- 
ing with ‘John Donne,’ recognises in his 
poems ‘‘an ugly cross-hatching of verbal 
noises,’’ and finds this defect in some cases 
deliberate. But in later years, when Donne 
is writing sonnets, ‘‘ the same cacophony often 
howls from his pen.’’ Mr. Crofts suggests 
that his sense-impressions were mainly of the 
tactual sort. But a technique which gives an 
idea of difficulty surmounted is not enough 
for poetry, which should be a new revelation 
of beauty. That idea, however, is probably 
out-of-date, and the latest agonies, cosmic 
dissatisfactions and objections to the recent 
past can be gathered from Mr. MacNeice’s 
pungent remarks on ‘ Subject in Modern 
Poetry.’ 

The survey of the year’s work is a great 
boon to serious students who want to know 
what books in their special subjects are really 
worth attention. They owe many thanks to 
the busy scholars who have paused in their 
work to give expert judgments. The record 
shows the popularity of Middle English and 
the Elizabethan Drama. Shakespeare gets 
judicious treatment from Mr. Allardyce 
Nicoll, now, we observe, a Chairman of 
Drama at Yale. 


‘An Evening with A. BE. Housman,’ by 
Cyril Clemens (International Mark Twain 
Society, Webster Groves, Missouri, 4s.) 
shows the poet in a happy mood, conversing 
freely over a Trinity dinner without the 
touch of bitterness which sometimes dis- 
figured his talk. The fine old Hali and the 
Combination Room are admirably pictured, 
and Housman is presented as saying that the 
latter was renovated out of profits in a steel 
company secured in war-time. The book he 
would choose for a desert island was Alison’s 
‘ History of Europe,’ the favourite reading 


of his youth. We knew another boy who 
read it, to the general admiration of hi 
House at Rugby. But in truth he only slept! 
over it. His ingenious companions moved 
the marker of the latest page he had read 
to and fro, and he never noticed what 
strange progress he made one day and what 
returns to earlier chapters on another. With 
singular regard for accuracy, Mr. Clemens: 
has had every one of his twelve pages read 
over and corrected by Housman, though on 
this occasion there were no epigrams to get 
just right. 


S.P.E. Tract No. xlix., ‘The Formation 
and Use of Compound Epithets in English 
Poetry from 1579,’ by Bernard Groom} 
(Clarendon Press, 2s, 6d. net) is a prize 
essay. Useful as a survey and careful in its 
discrimination of the many forms of this} 
idiom, it might, we think, be improved in’ 
the examples cited. There is a rather vague 
note on the subject by Coleridge in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’ which foolishly warns 
writers against such adjectives. Above all, 
they are Greek, and Sappho’s fine invention 
of ‘‘ bitter-sweet’’ for love was in her day 
far from a commonplace. ‘“‘ Ploughing th 
sea ’’ must, we read, ‘‘ have been more strik- 
ing in the sixteenth century, when it first 
appeared, than it has since become.”’ If 
must have been the veriest commonplace 
the many who then knew the Latin poets. 
Shakespeare’s ventures in ‘ King Lear’ re 
flect the spirit of the play, ‘‘ its harsh con 
tortion of language,’’ but the list which fol 
lows does not include the most daring. The 
eminent success of Keats is noted, and doub 
less, as is said, his example encouraged Ten 
nyson. The writer, however, has not found in 
‘Becket’ that triumphant evocation of 
whole passage of the New Testament in 
single word, ‘‘ Solomon-shaming flowers.’ — 
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